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SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The sixth annual meeting of the Association was held in Shahan Hall on the 

olic University campus-on Sunday, August 31, 1952. The members were welcomed to the 

s at the start of the morning session by Rev. John W. Stafford, C.S.V., chairman 
ihe psychology department. Immediately following the welcoming address, those present 
ded into the three discussion groups for which provision had been made in the program 
Ine meeting. After a suitable interval for lunch, the meeting was resumed in the after- 
- The afternoon session was divided into two parts, the first comprising the summation 
rts by the respective chairmen of the group discussions of the morning, and the second 
consisting of the business meeting. The Association passed one resolution, directing 
President or Executive Secretary to write to the President and Chairman of the psych- 
y department in each of the Catholic Universities offering graduate work in psychology, 
ting their attention to the need for developing clinical training facilities in Cath- 
‘Institutions at a level capable of meeting APA standards for training in clinical work. 


It will be recalled that the meeting this year was something of an experiment, 

it was our first attempt at scheduling it prior to the APA convention. In view of 
fact, the number present was encouraging. There were one hundred persons present | 
the luncheon and somewhat more for the meeting, especially the afternoon session. 
group discussions were spirited, and shed light on a number of mutual problems. Most 
hose present seemed to feel that the meeting was probably the best we have had to 
; and it seems likely that the pre-convention sind ig will be tried again. Your com- 
8 and suggestions will be welcome. 


The Board of Directors held two meetings in Washington, one prior and the 
subsequent to the general meeting. The following points, both from the Association 
ling and the meetings of the Board of Directors, are presented because of their general 


rest: 
tion of officers..... 


Dr. William A. Kelly, the Chairman of the Committee on Elections, reported 
aio of the constituent members, or 54 percent of those eligible to vote, had returned 
ir election ballots. On a basis of the preferential count provided on the election bal- 

_ the following persons were elected to office: 


President-Elect: Rev. Charles A. Curran 


_ Executive-Secretary: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. 
Members of the Board of Directors: Dr. William A. Kelly 
Brother Rogert Philip, F.S.C. 


ng Committees of the Association..... 


According to the Constitution, the elected members of the Board of Directors 
© as chairmen of the four standing Committees of the Association, the other members 
g ap Aang the Board of Directors from among the constituent members, upon nomin- 
by the respective chairman. The following are the standing Committees of the As- 


at mn for the year 1952-53: * 


ACPA NEWSLETTER -2- 


Bimonthly publication of the American Committee on Membership 
Catholic Psychological Association. Rev. Vincent V. Herr, S.J. (Chairman) — 
Dr. Frank J. Kobler 
Editor: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. Sr. Mary Benedict (Phelan), B.V.M. 
Fordham University 
_ New York 58, N.Y. . Committee on Elections 
Book Review Editor: | Brother Roger Philip, F.S.C. (Chairman) 
Dr. Virginia M. Staudt Sister M. Amadeus (Dowd), I.H.M. 
Notre Dame College Rev. Charles A. Weisgerber, S.J. 
Staten Island 1, N.Y. 
Committee on Program 
Committee on Publicit Rev. James F. Moynihan, S.J. (Chairman) 
Dr. William A. Kelly Fohad yuan) Dr. Katherine G. Keneally 
Rev. John F. Gilson, S.d. Mr. Robert F. Moran 


Dr. M. Irene Wightwick 
Treasurer's Report and Budget...e. 


FINANCIAL REPORT AS OF AUGUST 31, 1952 


Receipts: Expenditures: 
Gift to Father Moore $25.00 
Balance, September, 1951 $275.18 Mailing permit 10.00 
Receipts from: Mailing deposit 50.00 
Dues payments 978.03 Postage 45.00 
NEWSLETTER subscriptions 478.20 Printing and duplicating 36.50 
Total $1731.41 Supplies 29.80 
NEWSLETTER 370.00 
\ Program ~ 35.00 
Total receipts $1731.1 Secretarial help 205 00 
Total expenditures 103), .63 Board Members' Travel Expenses 135.00 
Balance “$696.78 Book Review Editor Lieat 
Postcard mimeograph 14.95 
Office expenses 90-00 
Bank debit be 
Miscellaneous hee 
Total $1034.63 
/s/ M. Gertrude Reiman Richard T. Zegers, S.d. 
Treasurer Albert F. Grau, S.J. 
Auditors 
Budget for 1953 
Estimated receipts: Estimated expenses: 
Dues at $3.00 from each NEWSLETTER : 
of 340 members $1020.00 Printing of six issues $500.00 
NEWSLETTER subscriptions Postage for bulk mailing 60.00 
and renewals 25.00 Permit for bulk mailing 10.00 
1345.00 Envelopes 125.00 
Mimeographing, programs, etc. 100.00 
Office of Executive Secretary: 
Secretarial help 300.00 
Other expenses 50.00 
Board Members' Travel 200.00 
1345.00 


‘The budget, prepared by the Board of Directors, was presented to the meeting 
by Dr. M. Gertrude Reiman, the Association treasurer. She pointed out that the expenses 
for the remainder of the present calendar year would have to be met from the current ba 


~ 
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+ that this would easily ‘be done, since the estimate of "these at ss pager is 
1 the neighborhood of $400. 
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\ members... 


hettre% on the eee banensattor simplica by the Comiittee on ‘suber shiy, the 
ard of | wereepeis! gtr aga the enygdetnp 2 pcos to Hembershis in a Association: 


Constituent ncaieye Mit £9 ea ants Mesoctate Members ~~ 
Consavage, Rosemary C. 9 -  - . Adams, Warren F. 
Lovelace, Neil R., Ph.D. = = =. |  . Haas, Sister Mary Aquinas 
McGovern, Joseph D., Ph.D. + © °° ~~ Matousek, Sister Mary seyret Ss. N. D. 
‘Smet, Rev. Walter, S.J. ; ty _» Novicky, Rev. William N. 
SCM AS) MOORS 3 Pua cuehees ott d¢iv OfHarep obi <i’ 

Ryan, Doris 


Summo, Anthony J. 


- BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


an der Veldt, James H., O.F.M., Ph. D. and Odenwald, Robert P., M.D. 
_ PSYCHIATRY AND CATHOLICISM. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. Pp. ix + 433. $5.00. 


The authors, the one a philosophical psychologist, the other a psychiatrist, the 
ormer a Franciscan priest, the latter a layman, have collaborated in writing this 

>lume whose purpose is to point out yi areas of agreement and difference between 

atholicism and psychiatry. 


_ After a laudatory forward by His Excellency, the Most Reverend Patrick A. O'Boyle, 
*chbishop of Washington, D. C., the authors course through twenty-four chapters with 
viewpoint that might be described as a combination of the philosophical, theological, 
-inical, polemical, pastoral and factual, to achieve their avowed purpose. 


To justly and completely review this book written from such a multiple point of 
ew I first thought of viewing the contents from the angle of my own functional 
satus of priest, philosopher, theologian, psychiatric social worker, clinical psy- 
nologist and psychiatrist. However, the authors themselves have appended a retro- 
sective survey in which they state their three main objectives in writing the book 
id I think most of the review can be encompassed through a careful consideration of 
lese three objectives. 


1. Because of the large number of mentally and emotionally unbalanced persons and 
‘cause the Catholic clergy directly or indirectly come in contact with the mentally 
1, “the authors wish to impart an understanding of the various classes of mental 
seases and the theories attempting to explain them. The authors have also tried 
» show what pastors and other non-psychiatric counselors, when confronted with mental 
ises, can do and what they should avoid." 


_ Although this book is not intended to be a textbook in psychiatry, the section 
voted to the clinical syndromes is the weakest section of the book because of om- 
isions, errors in regard to clinical material, technical statements not in accord with 
resent day practice, and a confused use of terminology. Paranoia vera was not men- 
oned among the psychoses. The authors feel that a person can be normal immediately 
‘ter a grand mal epileptic seizure and emphasize the routine progress of the epil- 
tic toward mental and behavioral deterioration, both of which are contrary to modern 
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clinical experience. Paralysis agitans, an organic neurological disease, is placed 
among the organic psychoses simply because some of its victims are peevish, . hostile 
and irritable. Transorbital lobotomy is looked upon as a simple and safe procedure 
but how can a blind procedure, in the face of aberrant cerebral vessels, be looked 
upon as safe? The authors affirm an organic, endogenous, constitutional basis for — 
neurosis, i.e. a general nervousness (organic) with repercussions on the psychic — 
side; this is not the common opinion today. The words endogenous, exogenous and 
constitutional are used rather vaguely by the authors and if, as they say, consti- 
tutional is synonymous with native and congenital, then they themselves stress the 
very exogenous factors in the individual's mental make-up which they complain, are 
stressed by modern authors. Finally, in regard to the clinical material, a word 
should be said about the cases chosen es examples. Many were poorly chosen; they 
could be cited as examples of other conditions; the comparative ‘ease of cure' sug- 
gested could leave a false impression with the reader; there was an absence OF a 
thorough psychodynamic exploration of the individual case. 


The authors did a particularly fine bit of work in pointing out what pastors and 
non-psychiatric counselors can do and what they should avoid. Their advice was es- 
pecially good with reference to the handling of neurotics, especially those of the 
anxiety type. Moreover the advice given in some of their final practicel chapters 
was to the point, particularly the ones on sex-education, alcoholism, psychiatric 
and psychological aspects of marriage problems. I have to forego discussion of 
Carl Rogers' "Client-centered Therapy" (or non-directive counseling) because of 
lack of space. The method has much that is commendable; it has been pushed to an 
irrational extreme by Rogers; in its correct use it would not include the attitude, 
as the authors feel, that the patient is a law unto himself. 


2. The second objective of the book was "to point out the principles which, 
according to Catholic philosophy and theology, should govern the theoretical and 
practical approach to the problem of mental disease." It was through the applica- 
tion of these principles that the authors in their evaluation of psychoanalysis con- 
cluded that "a psychiatrist may very well use the analytical method without advocating 
in the least the Freudian philosophy of life and those theories which necessarily 
derive from it." Throughout the book Catholic philosophical and theological prin- 
ciples are used as sort of negative norms but this is not enough if an integration 
of psychiatry and Christianity, a synthesis of psychiatry and Christian ethics is 
desired. There is a dire need at the present time for a dynamic Catholic theory 
of personality structure and personality development, a dynamic Catholic psychology 
of the total personality. We do have such a theory and psychology but it is not to 
be found in rational psychology alone. The authors themselves press the need for a 
thorough understanding of psychodynamics before attempting therapy yet we find no 
psychodynamic theory presented in the book. 


3. The final objective, "the raison d'etre of the book is the disproval of modern 
attempts to integrate man, against which they oppose the Christian principle of inte- 
gration, one which is rooted in the natural law and in the belief of a personal God,” 
The authors have defined integration as a unity and consistency of action with no 
clash in the aims of life. Integration, for them, is not synonymous with normality ¢ 
which is adjustment to reality through reactions usually proportionate to the situ-— 

_ ation in which they occur. Now it is one thing to propose the Christian way of life 
as the only worthwhile integrative principle for man, it is another thing to show 
that this integrative principle is demanded. by.man's very nature, and it is still 
another thing to integrate this integrative principle and psychiatry. The authors 
accomplished the first task very well, but they fell far short of the last two tesks 
because of the above-mentioned lack of a real theory of personality structure and 
development and a psychology of the total personality. They hinted at the second — 
task in the atatement of the existential analysts that an analysis unbiased by any 
preconceived concepts reveals a longing for spiritual values in many individuals and 
a2,t their own statement that in a rational human being there is a natural desire for 


~ 
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The authors are to be congratulated upon this pioneer effort to reconcile psychiatry 
th the basic tenets of the Catholic faith. Despite the criticism, especially in re- 
md to the clinical material, the book is worth reading. It certainly should be 
ad by priests and Catholic teachers who might encounter psychiatric problems in 

ir daily work with others, : 


linois Neuropsychiatric Institute | 1+ William J, Devlin, S.J-, M.D, 
C489): yeceaiioned : : | . | 


hrey, George. THINKING ae INTRODUCTION TO ITS EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY), 
New York: John Wiley, 1951. Pp. xi + 331. $4.50 


Professor Humphrey of Oxford University has done Psychology a service by collecting 
evaluating the literature on thinking, Much of this material, such as the work 
Selz and that of the Wiirtzburg School, is almost inaccessible to Americans and 

le of it goes well back in the history of Experimental Psychology. 


As phrased by Humphrey, one of the essential problems which he discusses is 
following: "Can organic response be reduced without remainder to response 

wrictly correlated with individual receptors?” This is only one of the problems 
msidered; there are numerous others, some of which have been more or less adequately 
‘lved, such as the role played by imagery in thinking and the interrelationship of 
wnguage and thought; others, such as the role of motivation and the method of utiliz- 
past experience, are far from solution, 


| Sooner or later, Experimental Psychology had to come to grips with the difficult, 
usive problems that arise because man with his capacities for language, abstract 
“ason and voluntary choice is different from lower animals, For too long a period 

e methodology of comparative psychology and the restraints of a rigid form of be- 
wiorism have rendered the investigator myopic in his viewpoint and overly timid 

1 his explorations. It is true that brilliant findings have been made at the 

pwer levels where a behavioristic psychology is effective, but the real man, with 

ss intricate set of values, his plans, his dread of forebodings, his power to 

‘apple with abstruse concepts and to make his choice in spite of social and en- 
-ronmental press, has been more rewardingly studied by dynamic and clinical psych- 
ogists. It is high time that the experimental and clinical disciplines joined forces 
a the attack on those problems. Fortunately, there are many indications that such a 
int attack is being made. 


Psychologists have not always been so timid in attacking those problems. As the 

wthor shows, the members of the Wtirtzburg School years ago brought ingenuity and 

malytic deftness in their researches and make good use of the scoffed-at tool of 

wtrospection. Even today it requires some courage to admit the value of this tool 

1d to point out the influence of a motivation that is not merely due to a disturbance 

> homeostasis. Humphrey's courage is to be admired, but what makes this book of value 
; its clear presentation of the material, its skillful and keen appraisal of the 

Rises: and its shrewd evaluation of the theories, methodologies and findings. It 

; not often that the graduate student in psychology is privileged to read so fair a 

resentation and so judicious an evaluation of controversial questions. 


The graduate student might profitably learn another lesson from this text. He 
11 note that important contributions were made quite early in the history of psy- 
lology, and he will be encouraged not to limit his survey of the literature to 
at has been recently published in American Journals. 


This book does not make for easy reading, Its closely packed arguments, its fine, 
erhaps overfine) philosophical and psychological distinctions and its adherence to 
and: sah copie nitg exact sustained attention. Furthermore, the re- 
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vival of ancient controversies, such as imageless thought, nominalism and the pre- 
sentation concept, quite often leaves the reader cold. In his desire to deal ade- 
quately with every phase of the problem the author flits so disturbingly back and fort 
between studies that he is prone to confuse and tire those who try to follow him on 
less agile wings. : & 


. ' 


One wonders at the overemphasis on the contributions of the Wtirtzburg School which 
makes for an imbalanced presentation and a loss of interest. This objection Professor 
Humphrey anticipates and in the Preface, he gives a plausible, but not completely con- 
vincing, explanation for tt. . a 


This is a solid book. It is rewarding book for those who wish to get an unbiased 
view of a difficult section of Psychology and suggestions for research. — ; 


University of Western Ontario Bs R. PHIL 
London, Canada shah, 


Van Buskirk, James Dale. RELIGION, HEALING AND HEALTH. New York: The Macmillan Comp: 
1952. Pp. xii + 153. $2.50 | regh % . 


The ever growing interest of the clergy in a psychological approach to certain 
moral problems, and the increasing recognition on the part of psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists of the importance of religious aid for their patients find expression in 
this short work by a medical doctor who is also a minister of the Methodist Church. 


Dr. Van Buskirk devotes his first two chapters to a clear explanation of the 
functioning of the autonomic nervous system and of the endocrine glands as the 
physical basis of psychosomatic medicine. His description of the physiology and 
pathology of the emotions, the psychogenic factors of illness and the more common 
psychosomatic escapisms should be intelligible to the average educated layman and 
prepare him for an understanding of the value of peace of soul for health of body. 


Non-religious and religious "faith healing" are discussed, and the claims of 
Christian Science, Unity and other therapeutic cults subjected to critical study. 
Dr. Van Buskirk writes favorably of the efficacy of prayers for, and with, the 
sick, though he appears to reject the possibility of miracles, at least as the 
term is commonly understood. "We have gotten away from the idea that miracles are 
contrary to the laws of nature; we think of them rather as events in which divine 
power has been used for moral ends in ways we do not yet understand.” (p. 73) He 
admits that he has had no personal experience of visiting any of the famous shrines, 
where miraculous cures have been reported. Lourdes is dismissed with a few quotations 
from the writings of Dr. Flanders Dunbar. 


The reader will find the last two chapters most interesting and rewarding. Dr. 
Van Buskirk draws on his own extensive clinical experience and that of other phy- 
sicians to demonstrate how genuine religious faith can allay and at times cure 
_ disorders of mind and body. An honest practice of Christianity will relieve the 
soul of some of the principal sources of trouble: groundless fear yields to con- 
fidence in God, hatred to love of neighbor and persistent guilt feelings to the 
assurance of divine forgiveness. (Dr. Van Buskirk does not mention sacramental 
confession and abolution.) 2 Sees 

While the author scrupulously respects the proper domains of religion and 
medicine, he emphasizes the necessity of cooperation between the two. Numerous 
quotations from physicians and psychiatrists evidence a growing conviction on 
their part that they cannot lead their patients to satisfactory adjustment unless — 
the religious life is set in order. At the present time Dr. Van Buskirk pleads LEXS 
for a revision of seminary courses to allow the student to learn psychology as i i 
a science and as an art that "he may be able to help people before they get sick 

be & wise comforter of the sick--in the true meaning of the words 'one who gives 
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ngth." 


suchin Seminary Ignatius McCormick, O.F.M. Cap. 
rrison, New York 


vens, S. S., editor. HANDBOOK OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. New York: Wiley, 1951. 
Pp. xi + 1436. $15.00 


The "Handbook" is the result of collaborative efforts of thirty-four specialists 
ler the editorship of S. S. Stevens. It comprises thirty-six chapters one of which 
introductory ("Mathematics, Measurement, and Psychophysics") and the others make 

: sections entitled Physiological Mechanisms, Growth and Development, Motivation, 
irning and Adjustment, Sensory Processes, and Human Performance. The book is ad- 
*ssed, as the preface announces, "to the graduate student who would use it as a text- 
k and to the specialist who would use it as a reference source and as a guide to 
sters outside his own specialty." 


This book meets a long-felt need for an authoritative survey of the basic facts 

1 findings of experimental psychology. Its successful predecessor, Murchison's 
indbook of General Experimental Psychology" appeared in 1934 but within a few 

rs it went out of print showing how great is the demand for this type of book. Thus 
new "Handbook" is welcomed by every psychologist. 


It is obvious that e book like this cannot be critically evaluated by one psych- 

ogist. That is why this reviewer limits himself just to the introduction and 

ise of this publication, and to the statement that he has not found anything 

at would be objectionable from the point of view of Catholic philosophy. For a 

{tical evaluation from the point of view of various specialties in psycnology made 

nine specialists one may consult the "Psychological Bulletin," 1952, 49, 156-182. 
only disappointment this reviewer experienced was the disproportion in space and 

yhasis given by some authors to their own personal views and to the subjects which 

in the sphere of their own interest or research. But he realizes that this was 

rdly avoidable. 


' This volume will be for many years a rich mine of information for all psychologists, 
srue handbook. 


-dham University Henryk Misiak 
y York, New York 


“le, Clifford J. HOW TO HELP AN ALCOHOLIC. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1952. 
Pp. 96. $1.50 


"Why a whole course on alcoholism?" ask even trained psychologists when they hear 
the course at Seattle University. This is surprising in view of the fact that al- 
nolism is the third ranking health problem in the United States, and a plague to 
stors, clinicians, and institutions. 


| Perhaps the Catholic psychologist fears a WCTU-Prohibitionist implication if he 

ws himself too interested in the problem, recalling the "Rome and Rum" name-calling of 
Al Smith campaign. (In the first years of the course we felt obliged to combat this 
astantly--hence this reviewer's insobriety!) If so, this fear may keep him in ignorance 
- important question. 


_ Among Catholics there is also a tendency, perhaps due to the same fear, toward a 
in pseudo-sophistication on the matter of drink: "Father, I wasn't theologically 
" reflects an abuse of a correct moral teaching because it ignores the moral 
iples on habit, scandal, and especially occasion of sin. 
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In contrast, this small book by a Protestant minister shows an admirable balance 
and sound psychology on the matter. It is written for popular use, but contains a 
fine summary of our present scientific knowledge and many helpful do's and dont's 
for handling alcoholics. His brief summary of available treatments is good: witness — 
his frank recognition of their limitations (e.g. 000 Antabus) and his correct emphas 
on the essentially religious psychology of the Alcoholics Anonymous movement with its 
solid asceticism. 


One passage (p. 74+) is rather pro-dry, and in places he slides over the subtle 
question of the dividing line between mere suggestion and the action of divine Grace. 
But the book is recommended heartily, and could well be put into the hands of every ~ 
psychology student as well as given to the families of alcoholics. 


Seattle University . James E. Royce, S.d. 
Seattle, Washington 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW AS OF AUGUST 15, 195¢. 


Boisen, Anton T. THE EXPLORATION OF THE INNER WORLD. (Rev. Ed.) New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1952. Pp. xiii + 322. $4. . 


French, Thomas M. THE INTEGRATION OF BEHAVIOR. Vol.I. BASIC POSTULATES. 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. xi + 272. $5. 


Guilford, J. P. GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY (2nd Ed.) New York: Van Nostrand, 1952. 
Pp. xii ‘+587. o$5% 


Kane, John J. MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY: A CATHOLIC APPROACH. New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1952. Pp. xv + 341. $3. 


Kuhlen, Raymond and Thompson, George G. PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. Pp. xiii + 533. $3.50 


Roback, A. A. HISTORY OF AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGY. New York: Library Publishers, 1952. 
Pp. xiv + 426. $6. 


Salter, Andrew. THE CASE AGAINST PSYCHOANALYSIS. New York: Henry Holt, 1952. 
Pp. ix +179. $2.50 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
- An Organization of Professionally Qualified Catholic Psychologists Founded in 19 


President: Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders ' President-Elect: Rev. Charles A. Curr 
Executive-Secretary: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. Treasurer: Dr. M. Gertrude Reiman 


Additional members of the Board of Directors: Rev. Vincent V. Herr, S.J., Dr. William 
A. Kelly, Rev. James F. Moynihan, S.J., Brother Roger Philip, F.S.C. . 


